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that tended to take place in economic production. No 
one could be held responsible for this, least of all those who 
suffered from it. Such an impersonal force, once it had been 
revealed, could be controlled by social action. One of the 
main efforts, during recent years, in all developed societies, has 
been the application of this social control. It has met with 
success, and on the whole, irrespective of the basic form of 
social structure whether capitalist, socialist, or communist. 
But in addition, this success, the impartial discovery in the 
scientific manner of the existence of these forces, has lifted 
from the individual the charge of moral responsibility for his 
fate in this matter. This generalisation does not cover 
aspect of course, but on the whole it is now an accepted soci 
fact. The workers in the so-called “ depressed areas” during 
the economic depression of the thirties in this country were 
not personally responsible for their fate. 


2. A new recognition of the spiritual humanity of persons 
ind ‘of tie Which the. 


This fact too may be also illustrated by unemployment. 

During the unemployment scourge in this country in the 
thirties it was found possible through “ unemployment pay ” 
to provide food and shelter for those out of work. No one 
really died through the scourge. Indeed it was claimed at the 
time that the standard of living in this country of the un- 
employed was higher than in some countries of full employ- 
ment. But it was soon recognised that spiritual consequences 
of profound meaning followed unemployment. Men wasted 
humanly because they had no useful occupation. Food and 
shelter were not enough to keep men alive; they desired also 
a status and a fulfilment in which they igni 


of their humanity. They were human beings, and as such de- 


manded something more than mere physical sustenance 


J. What do you make of the statement that a little unemploy- 


body can 
certain social 
These studies, for instance, do not lay down how persons 
should act in personal problems connected with the subjects. 
Everyone must find his own solution for those, and on the 
whole they will exist for everyone. Each must decide for 
himself, for instance, how far in a personal way he is his 
thought 
that in a 
be above 


1. One of the main principles which have taught men to 
be more humane to one another in society is that of impartial 
scientific inquiry. An inquiry —it must be added — which 
should be purged of all social prejudices and prepossessions. 
This suggests that it should be the need of religion to be 
outside and above party in a new way. It should demand the 
purged and balanced mind that will try to seek out causes 
without implying motives; and will try to understand social 
forces without being identified with any particular creed of 
social action. Merely as an economic system, for instance, 
communism can be regarded with as much detachment as 
capitalism. What, is the question, are the forces that control 
human action in its economic expression? This question, on 


the basis of one of the facts already enunciated, should be 


susceptible of an answer. It should not be necessary to bring 
into action all the emotional attitudes associated with com- 


politics and what is usually meant by social action. 

2. The recognition that human beings have rights merely 
because they are human can be pressed by religion in a new 
way. 


of importance. Religion can pursue in the charity of its in- 
ward spirit, as distinct from of all the various 
social and religious “ creeds,” all the duties that arise between 


ww: 


| 
? economic means by which men live. 
15 Religion, it is suggested, should make the effort to dis- 
ie: cover that such an impartial attitude as this is not bloodless ” 
a or unexciting. It may well be that the assumption that men 
a should be stirred to action simply by creeds of various kinds 
a may well belong to an era which, for survival, the human 
4 race must leave behind. The ideal of the disciplined, impartial 
Be’ mind, seeking facts in the first place for their own sake, should 
{> have a deeper emotional force behind it than that of ancient 
5 action impelled by creeds. 
: This, it is suggested, is a religious attitude. It would have 
to be given expression in the means of party and organisation 
that lie to hand. But it is different from what is usually called 
Was Premed in & Dew way 
at man does not live alone. He is a human bei Religion, for instance, to of human 
beings away from concrete situations. “Another world” and 
was r man’s relation to it has often been regarded as of more im- 
his humanity and this core demanded just as much recognition portance than his spiritual relationship in society. That a man 
the social revolution which has been indicated. 
he should be tragically lost in his manhood through unemploy 
e ment is certainly important. That he should be economically 
Questions 8 
2. Can individual responsibility be maintained under a system man and man in the nature of society, it 1 enter 
of full employment? with its spirit into that society and not withdraw from it. 
3. Are other incentives possible in industry than fear of — eee 
— 1 Questions 
| i same or i 
H.—RELIGION AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 
| It is the purpose of these studies to discover by the 2. Can religion move and persuade men with such an ideal? 
„„ 3. Can political life be made more intellectually or emotionally 
N 4 seem to you that social justice rests upon such an 
iP 5. En think of ways and means into which religion can 
| situations”? 
syllabus of this series. Groups 
findings to reach the Editor not later than 
An Appeal 
instance, has nothing more to to social problems Minion We dhall be 
— gifts of clothes, toys or cash, to us to 
remain silent, and it will e the fate of its silence. : O tod to pie sre extn Confort and to our 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! 
How fit to employ . | 


All the heart and che soul and the senses 
For ever in joy. 


IF all the agencies that offer to supply enjoyment were but 
one-tenth as successful as they promise, we might indeed 


be a joyful people. But joy seems strangely absent from the 


modern scene. People expect joys that do not come. They 
pay for delights that do not materialise. They blame the times, 


the aftermath of war, austerity, international anxiety; they say 


we are an exhausted people. Shall we then consider ourselves 


the victims of history? Or may our joylessness be not so much 


the effect of our situation as of our view point? 


We are so often counselled to take a realistic view of life 


that in seeking life’s delights we look along the surface of 
existence. But we see only appearance of things, the 
clamour, the headlines, the crises of human relations. Who- 
ever looks horizontally at life will always be tied to earth. To 
look vertically is to find both the ground and the scope of 
human life. Look down at the ground beneath our feet, and 


we find ourselves supported by all the substance of the 
o 


the fruit of a spiritual attitude to life. It is the elation of the 


men and women who have freed themselves preoccupa- 
tion with the more superficial aspects of life and who are 
therefore in heart to enter into the joy of God. They 
seek no end than to glorify God and to enjoy Him for 
ever. 

In this spiritual ground of joy appears yet another of the 
E He who has entered into 
his i of Divine joy finds delight in many passing 

that the seeker after joy too often passes by. The 
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any, were very vague. He was thus registered as C. of E.“ 
He found attendance at the Anglican services boring, and 
began to think of ways and means of escaping this mental 
and spiritual and perhaps also physical affliction, At last he 
had a bright idea. He knew of the existence of the Unitarian 
Church—there was one near his home—and though he had 
never attended a Unitarian service he had a vague idea that 


come a “Unitarian”! 

Boldly approaching the C.O. he demanded to be excused 
church parade as he had embraced the “ Unitarian” faith. 
The C. O., a typical pious God-fearing Anglican (who never 


Three.” The padre, himself quite unable to make sense of the 
“three in one and one in three formula, retired baffled, and 
the “ Unitarian” private was excused church parade. 


i the C.O. and the padre, but not 
the whole of the time between 1914 and 1935 did the regiment 
i near nitarian church for a 


JJ 
141 
THE SOURCE OF JOY 0 
| | 
— Unitarians were very different from other religious folk. He f 
ö also knew that at Aldershot there was no Unitarian Church iy 
| and that in most garrison towns Unitarianism was not repre- H 
: sented by a Unitarian Church. He therefore decided to be- Hi 
was dumbfounded. “ Unitarianism! Never heard of it!“ The 14 
Deere Oniarian “convert” however stood his ground, even when 
interviewed by the horrified padre—whose only knowledge of be 
Unitarianism was that it was a “damnable heresy” in days tf 
gone by which he thought, surely, had now been extinguished. 14 
The Unitarian convert had taken the precaution to prime 
himself with a little knowledge of Unitarian principles. At 4 
least he knew and declared that God was “One and not rm 
translated into a sense of the infinite and eternal nature of H 
existence. For the first time we look at life and find the Real. But the matter did not stop there. Others in the regiment : 
We recognise the spiritual reality that lies behind the obvious began to ask about Unitarianism, and, at length, there were . 
appearance of things. We are aware of the Infinite and dozens of professing “Unitarians” who escaped being marched 1 
Eternal that upbears all things: the spiritual ground of life. to the Anglican and other churches. It was a rankling thought | 
We have indeed found the source of joy, that sweet serenity of i 
soul that knows all things in God. i 
It is this spiritual elation that pervades the New Testa- 4 
ment. Its atmosphere of buoyancy, of oat of — Unitarian to be held. 
was something new in the life and literature of the wo len Eventually the regiment came home from foreign i 
have often remarked that Jesus singled out an odd collection service to the city of York. At York the new C.O. made 4 
of men and women to congratulate on their blessedness, the enquiries and learned to his great pleasure that York boasted a ö 
poor in spirit and the persecuted, the mourners and the meek. Unitarian chapel. It gave him very great pleasure to inform 
-e o_o his large Unitarian ” contingent that on the following Sunday { 
the Unitarians would parade at 9.45 a.m. sharp and march 
to the Unitarian chapel! In honour of the occasion they would 
be headed by the regimental band and he himself would : 
accompany them. Out they marched — through the town — 
down Whipmawhopmagate—reaching at last St. Saviourgate. 
In that narrow thoroughfare they halted and found the old 
Unitarian chapel. 
It was closed that morning! 
RRESPONDEN 
— Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “The Inquirer,” 
thing is added unto the serenity joyful soul: though 
wise heart does but kiss them as they fly. Such spirits, when —— dees to 22 wens te Leng. | 
they are involved in life’s inevitable strands of sorrow see N 
joy s golden twine still interwoven in the texture of existence. | 
Joy remains with them, for they have learned to Rejoice in Hymn Tunes 
the Lord always. S. Ny I, 2s one who has had some experience in the choosing | 
UNITARIANS WITHOUT ANYONE r 
KNOWING IT bear close scrutiny, since every student of folk-song knows that both 
(The Correspondent who sends us the story below writes: — ey sense * some 
“ It was told to me by a retired RS.M. I think it is sub- —— —— — — 
ssantially true, but in case he or | have magnified it | . | 
write it ae unfortunate choirmaster has to 1 
Yorkshireman joined a well-known York- but poss and | 
: infantry regiment as a “ time-server ™ for 21 years. In — 2 — 1 
those “ good old days church parade was obligatory, and maguiicent tone for ~ For sll the 1 
— — Like many, if not most men, of that 1 — 
day and this, religious denominational! attachments, if tion from the of many 
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